PAPER OF THE SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 


SHOP assistants in Centra and Londis super- 

markets earn as little as £2.41 an hour. 
Teenage bag-packers in the supermarkets get 

even less—sometimes only £1.60 an hour. 


These are official wage 
rates set by the Joint Labour 
Committee for the retail 
trade. 

in the North, it is the same 
story. McDonalds burger 
bars pay just £2.80 an hour. 

Most stores in Derry’s 
Foyleside, for example, pa 
£2.50 and JobCentres ad- 
vertise jobs as security 


guards at as little as £1.80 
an hour. 

On both sides of the Irish 
border, there is one thing that 
unites Orange and Green em- 
ployers: they want the ‘right’ to 
pay rotten wages 


Divided 


One Unionist MP has re- 
cently even called on his party 


For a Workers’ Republic and International Socialism 40p 


End the 
low-pay 
sweatshops! 


to cool it on sectarianism. 
? 


Because itis putting off multi- 
nationals who are dying to get 
here for the low pay that comes 
with a divided workforce! 

It is high time we started to 
organise against the scourge 
of low pay. 

A minimum wage of £4.50 
should be paid to all workers. 
No employer should be let 
plead poverty to get away with 
paying less. 

If they are so poor, let them 
try living on the terrible wages 
young workers get. 
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Drugs priest speaks out: 
Who gets to 


‘Deprivation 
is the 
problem’ 


interview 
—page 10 


college? 
Class and 


education 
—centte pages 


Yet union leaders who should wage a condition of any 


be mounting a major Campaign agreement. 
for the £4.50 minimum wage are This needs to be changed 
doing little. urgently. 


inthe North, many of them are 
waiting for Tony Blair to come to 
power to bring change—even 
though Blair refuses to put a 
definite figure on the minimum 
wage. 


A major fight to establish 
decent rates of pay would 
bring tens of thousands flock- 
ing into the unions. 


It would help to stop the em- 
ployers lowering rates even 
further when the next reces- 
sion hits. 

And it would help give a new 
generation the confidence to 
fight the very system which 
breeds these poverty wages. 


Condition 


In the South, they are getting 
ready for a new social partner- 
ship deal with the bosses and 
they won't make a minimum 


-=P 
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Infants 


used 


in 


drug tests 


Between 1987 and 1991, US government 
agencies conducted experiments with high 
doses of a measles vaccine on thousands 
of infants in Latin America, Africa and the 
US, according to a recent report. 


Tee experiments con- 
Gnued despite wamings 
in 1990 from the head of 
® testing programme in 
Senegal that babies who 
received the high-dose 
Vaccine, especially girls, 
had abnormally high 
death rates. 


Young 


Babies as young as six 
months old were given 
from 10 to 500 times the 
normal dosage of the 
Edmonston-Zagreb (EZ) 
measles vaccine. accord- 
ing to a report in the 
Weekly News Update on 
the Americas. 


Part 


Infants trom Senegal. 
Haiti, Mexico. Guinea- 
Bissau and Black and 
Latino neighbourhoods 
in Los Angeles were part 
of the experiments. 

The programme 
wasn t halted until 1991. 
when the director in Sen- 
egal reported the high 
death rates in the British 
medical journal The Lan- 
cer. 

The report emerged 


just as the World Health 
Organisation was plan- 
ning to launch a pro- 
gramme to administer 
250 million high-level 
EZ doses in less devel- 
oped countries. 

One researcher esti- 
mated that the cancelled 
WHO programme would 
have caused the deaths 
of 18 million infants, ac- 
cording to data from the 
National Vaccine Infor- 
mation Centre in the US. 


The government re- 
sponse has been to em- 
ploy a PR firm to try to 
sell their case. Bill 
O’Herlihy Communi- 
cations is run by a well 
known Fine Gael sup- 
porter. 


Tunnel 


During the building 
of the tunnel hundreds 


THE REALITY be- 
hind Ruairi Quinn’s 
plans to cut health 
spending became 
obvious this sum- 
mer as hospital 
wards closed 
down. 

Q The Mater Hospital 
in Dublin closed one of 
its operating theatres un- 
til September due to lack 
of cash. 

It’s St Lawrence Ward 
is also due to close and 
the hospital wants to cut 
drug spending until the 
autumn. 

Q In Athlone a chil- 
dren’s clinic has been 
held at a hotel for the 
past 19 months because 
there is no outpatient 
clinic. 

O A gynaecological 
ward in Kilkenny’s St 
Luke’s Hospital stayed 
shut in August. 

So did many wards in 


Motorway madness 


Anger is growing in North Dublin at plans 
to construct a massive tunnel to take 
traffic from Whitehall to the docks. 


of lorries will be carry- 
ing clay and rubble into 
Whitehall, a mainly 
working class suburb in 
Dublin.That is only the 
start of the misery for 
working people. An En- 
vironmental Impact 
Study has revealed that 
after the road is con- 
structed there will be in- 
creased air and noise 
pollution in the area. 


the system 


Irish Life’s 
Thatcherite 


Health care 


MQuinn—more coffee 


Wexford General Hospi- 
tal. 

Minister for Health 
Michael Noonan told 
none of the hospitals to re- 
open wards immediately. 


Figures 


Recently released fig- 
ures also show that there 
were 4,693 patients wait- 
ing for ear nose throat sur- 
gery, up from 2,863 in 
1994. Over 2,000 women 
were on the lists for gy- 


Residents groups are 
now calling for money 
to be spent on a scien- 
tific review of the evi- 
dence rather than on a 
PR firm that produces 
propaganda. 


Traffic 


To date, there has 
been no serious investi- | 
gation on how container 
traffic could be taken to 
the docks through the 
use of a cleaner and 
safer rail system. 


LOOKING for some new cloth 


holiday? 


Why not ask a few members of the royal famil 


jana 


ç Sellafield — 


chao new evidence 


naecological operations 


last December compared 

agl Aa iwelemcuins New evidence has shown that nag bee i 
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Meanwhil inumn lafield nuclear 


linked to a fire in the Sel ui 
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itted from 
there may have been as was emit Oe 
4 Downs Syn- and carried ov 
aoe ae born after a Dope wien ba. the 
i 0 Oc- local milk chain. 
TE on British Nuclear Fuels and 
The latest evidence also the British government have 
suggests that the fire was continued to deny the pos- 
burning for three days sibility of any connection 
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ously been admitted. evidence of such a link. 


thinks that it is more im- 
portant for the govern- 
ment to spend £40 mil- 
lion on a new prison. He 
recently stated that: 

“Social expenditure 
with regard to housing 
and extra school build- 
ings will have to take 
second place.” 

It seems the same 
message applies to car- 
ing for the sick. 


Immigrants 


bound, gagged 
deported 


‘FORTRESS EUROPE?’ is 
sinking to new depths in 
its treatment of immi- 
grants. 


Recently 300 French riot police 
Staged a dawn raid on a Paris 
church to remove ten hunger-strik- 
ing immigrants (pictured above). 


es to wear on 


is Southern Ireland 


The long-running dispute at Irish Life—with 
sales staff being threatened with dis- 
missal—centres around the Thatcherite 
head of operations, Jean Wood. 

Wood is a relatively 
nev person to the business 
wen here, hut her desire 
to cut jobs and conditions 
of maf is admired by man- 


home in the Lake District to 
Dublin every week. 


Marxism 


She says that when in uni- 


agers in other companies. A : 3 
“Borr in Scotland, she VETSIty she was interested in 
corarmwtes from her plush Marxism but quickly be- 


ay jOy 


paid holiday entitle- 
ment. 
The figures for 


are worse, and 
Northern Ireland is 
worse than Britain, 
with 26.3 per cent of 
workers not entitled 
to holidays. 


: ; y 

t-and-out capital- WhO get money from the British gove 

ape an out-and-out capita clo thing Maana government for 
She was head of Danish-  . rincess Margaret and her party got £7 

owned Prolific Group, just for clothes for only one week San em 

where she oversaw jobs CISCO. 


The ten were amon 
í J g 300 people 
fighting expulsion from Fran fol- 
ee ae the passing of racist laws 
Y the right wing government. 


The 

Bie Q Prince Edward got £2,200 for i Were a 
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Small consolation to the spent £7,000 on new 
workers and MSF members Kon ge 


who now have to fight hard Striking Royal Mail w i 
to defend their jobs and pay. and élsontiers take ween in Belfast, Derry 


Beware of this charity 


A charity organisation, headed by a nun, which 
is due to hit the streets again in October should 
be approached with caution. 


The All Ireland Childrens’ 
Charity Hospice is being in- 
vestigated by the Gardai af- 


Recently 


r Now a row is taking place in 
pain after 16 immigrants were 
gagged, handcuffed and “wrapped 
fe with packing tape recently be- 
ore being bundled on a plane back 
to Equatorial Guinea. 
A businessman on the flight was 
SO astounded at how the 16 were 


treated he used his mobile phone 
to call the press. 


Admits 


raffle tickets and “ 
Matters”, 


The charity was | 
aui 
1n a fanfare of publicity ta 


Sister Gre: Da; > 
is still one of its a» who 


Clerical 


selling scratch cards and 
holding raffles—but has de- 
clared losses of £50,000. 


ter complaints were re- he original ai 

. H a (act i im i i 
ceiver about its fundraising Spent cuit a hospice to sae aus airline, Iberia, admits such 
Fie S. ldren dying of CUCs are “routine” 

The charity took in more The accounts sho ut the hos barge e this incident, 
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1990 to October 1994 by drugg dua immigrat a 

€d before being loaded 0 
a plane Specially chartered to di 
port them. 


on things such as soft 
toys, money into tee eens 
venture! 


A FORTNIGHT ago the 
Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, whose 
membership is exclu- 
Sively made up of 
Catholics over eighteen 
years of age, marched 
through a Protestant vil- 
lage in Northern Ireland 
behind banners of the 
pope. 

Yet Reverend William 
McCrea of the Democratic 
Unionist Party had no prob- 
lem. 

He told a TV interviewer 
that Catholics and Protes- 
tants have different cul- 
tures—he just wanted the 
Cultural rights for his form of 
bigotry. 

It was a graphic example 
of how the argument about 
‘two cultures’ suits right 
wingers on both sides. 

For the past few years politi- 
cians and academics have de- 
veloped the theory that 
Orangeism is simply the ex- 
pression of the Protestant iden- 
k 


They claim that tolerance 
means recognising difference 
and so people need to learn to 
appreciate and understand this 
tradition. 

Sinn Fein clearly does not go 
that far. 

But it echoes the ‘two cul- 
tures’ theory when it claims that 
Orange marches are accept- 
able as long as they take place 
on the Protestant side of town. 

it seems that ‘they’ have their 
culture and decent Irish nation- 
alists another. 

This is dangerous nonsense. 
The term culture is used in a 
particular way by conservatives 
of all hues. 

Racists who hate blacks, for 
example, will often say they 
only want cultural differences 
recognised. 

In the past, they argued that 
their blood or their genes were 

uperior. 
j how they are more likely to 
claim that they have a right not 
to have their culture ‘swamped 
by too many immigrants. 


Authentic 


Their racism has not 
changed—only the packaging 
it comes in. 

Nobody should be fooled by 
the new language about 
Grangeism. ; 

The reality is that Orangeism 
is by no means the traditional 
or authentic ezpression ofa 
Protestant identity. M 

it only grew by crushing rival 
traditions among thousands of 
Protestants. 

In the 18th century the Or- 
ange Order was used by the 
British empire to defeat the 
United Irishmen. 

These were formed by Prot- 
estant settlers in Belfast who 
wanted political freedom and 
the right to expand their com- 
merce. 

in the 19th century, 
Orangeism was used by the To- 


; 


PARISHICNER /) 


ties to destroy the last remnants 
of Ulster Liberalism. 

Every time Protestant work- 
ers started to move to the left 
even by voting Labour, the Or- 
ange Order tried to bring them 
back into line behind the Union- 
ist bosses. 

Where something is part of 
a culture that does not mean 
that it should not be subjected 
to criticism. 


Oppressive 


There are aspects to every 
culture that are deeply reaction- 
ary and oppressive. 

This is why the great Russian 
revolutionary, Lenin, argued 
that no socialist should defend 


The ma 


THE BEEF mountains 
of the European Union 
are growing again. 

Each month about 150,000 
tonnes of meat is being 
stored in huge fridges 
across the continent. 

It costs £250 million just 
to organise the storage 
costs. 

In the past, the Euro bu- 
reaucrats hoped to do away 
with the notorious Common 
Agricultural Policy which 
created wine lakes, butter 
mountains as well a huge 
beef surplus. 

But the BSE scare has 
completely altered their 


plans. 

Instead of allowing Eu- 
rope’s huge agri-business to 
lose money, they have 
moved back to a subsidy 
policy. 

The purpose of the beef 
mountain is to cut back on 
supplies to the market in or- 
der to keep prices high. 

So European workers nop 
to pay out £250 million eac 
month—in order to guaran- 
tee the profits of the big 
farmers. 

The threat of BSE is 
clearly rising. 

The French government 


Two cultures?: Right-wing anti- 
divorce fanatics in the South (left) and 
Apprentice Boys in the North (right) 


a ‘national culture’. 


Even in a case of a terribly 
oppressed group like the Jews 
in Russia, he argued that de- 
fending Jewish ‘national culture’ 
meant siding with the conserva- 
tive rabbis and bourgeois who 
had shaped many of its as- 
pects. 

When a culture is associated 
with a sectarian state, itis even 
more likely to contain the seeds 
of all sorts of oppression. 

Insofar as Orangeism has a 
cultural aspect, it is all about 
domination and superiority. 

Even slogans like ‘Civil and 
Religious Liberty’ are twisted to 
become a claim that only free 
born Britons rather than Papish 


Taigs can enjoy the benefits of 
rational and free thought. 


This is why Orangeism in all 
its forms should be opposed by 
every socialist, from both 
Catholic and Protestant back- 
grounds. 


Identity 


Far from recognising ‘equal 
rights to cultural identity’ we 
oppose all political poison, no 
matter in what guise it comes. 


And if the Catholic bigots of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
try to dress up their particular 
form of reaction in the guise of 
culture, we should give them 
the same answer. 


rket is ma 
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E we 


@lreland has no independent food agency 


has now banned lamb’s and 
goats’ offal while the Minis- 
ter for Agriculture for North- 
Rhine Westphalia in Ger- 
many has Instructed the 
dairy industry not to use milk 
derivatives from Britain. 


Worries 


There are now worries that 
milk could act as a transmit- 
ter of BSE. 

But you will hear none of 
thls from Ivan Yates who 
boasts that beef consump- 
tion in Ireland has risen to 


90 per cent of what it was be- 
fore BSE was discovered. 


Ireland does not even have 
a food agency which has In- 
dependent representatives 
who can monitor the safety 
of products. 


Instead the beef barons 
who engaged in fraud on a 
massive scale sit on the in- 
dustry’s marketing agency. 


It shows what capitalism 
Is all about: an insane sys- 
tem where we pay so that big 
farmers can get away with 
endangering our lives. 
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ABUSE COVER-UP: 


Mustn't 
offend the 
bishops! 


THE DECISION by the Director of Public Pros- 
ecutions not to prosecute the Rushbrooke 
Orphanage in Cork should dispel any idea 
that the power of the clergy is really being 


tackled in Ireland. 

Fifteen former residents 
of the orphanage made de- 
tailed statements to the 
Gardai about the ordeal 
they suffered there in the 
1950s and 1960s. 

For many it was a trau- 
matic experience as they 
re-lived the horrors of their 
youth. 

Mary Porter, who wrote 
the book You May Talk 
Now, described some of 
the abuse that went on. 

“We were beaten with 
straps and wooden 
spoons, our hair was 
pulled and we went 
through hell”. 

Bedwetting was a major 
offence and those who wet 
their beds had to stand at 
the breakfast table the fol- 
lowing morning with smelly 
sheets over their heads. 

Some of the girls who 
were sick at the table had 
their vomit force fed into 
them. 

Yet none of those re- 
sponsible for this system- 
atic cruelty will ever be 
brought to justice. 

No Irish nun or priest has 
yet had to face the courts 
for the allegations of abuse 
which surfaced at the time 
of the Goldenbridge case. 


Key sections of the Irish 
state are determined to 
cover up such abuse. The 
people who protected 
Brendan Smyth from extra- 
dition are still at work. 

- Others believe that the 
argument with the bishops 
on abortion, homosexual- 
ity and divorce is over and 
that the ‘liberal agenda’ 
has to come to an end. 


Revealed 


This is why nothing is 
being done about these 
terrible cases. 

Last year it was revealed 
that senior officers in the 
Gardai quashed an inves- 
tigation into child sexual 
abuse of confirmation girls 
in Monageer in Wexford. 

Now the lid is being 
closed on the cruelties of 
the orphanages. 

Change in Ireland is go- 
ing to take more than vot- 
ing in a referendum and re- 
lying on de Rossa or 

pring. 

It was the display of peo- 
ple power over the X case 
which first started to open 
the floodgates. Maybe we 
need a little more of it 
again. 
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Clegg out, 


Nelson out 


BRIAN NELSON, the shadowy British Military In- 
telligence and loyalist murderer, was released 
from prison a fortnight ago. He served just under 


four years in prison. 

He was only arrested after 
the Stevens inquiry began to 
investigate the links between 
the RUC and the loyalist 
death squads who operated 
freely until the ceasefire two 
years ago. 

Nelson was the UDA intel- 
ligence officer who organised 
the assassinations. 


Murder 


Whenever the UDA 
wanted to murder someone, 
they consulted Nelson who 
kept a huge index system of 
information on thousands of 
republicans supporters. 

Nelson checked the vic- 
tim’s usual movements and 
then informed the assassins 
how best to carry out their 
work. 

Much of the information he 
used came directly from MI5. 

Among Nelson’s victims 


ON AUGUST 10th hun- 
dreds of journalists de- 
scended on Derry to 
cover the Apprentice 
Boys march. Most saw 
it as a conflict between 
two tribes who wanted 
to hold onto their cul- 
tural symbols. 

But the reality was that Or- 
ange marches have not just 
been about both insulting 
Catholics and but have also 
been about suppressing dis- 
sent in the Protestant work- 
ing class. 


Protest 


A protest called by the 
group United Against Bigotry 
against sectarian marches and 
sectarian attacks, drew 
around one hundred people 
from both traditions. 

It was enthusiastically 
backed by the Derry Trades 
Council which sent one of its 
representatives to address the 
gathering. 

Eamonn McCann from the 
Socialist Workers Party also 
got an excellent reception 
when he urged the Bogside 
Residents’ Group, at a public 
meeting, to “appeal to Prot- 
estant workers to join us, to 
come together with Catholic 
workers to break Orangeism 
that divides us. 

“Equal rights for Catholics 
does not mean depriving 
Protestant workers of any- 
thing, it only means depriv- 
ing the Unionist politicians.” 


But Eammon’s voice was 
only one of many raised for 
class politics. 


Wor 


was the prominent lawyer Pat 
Finucane who was wiped out. 


Several 


The RUC told Finucane 
several times before his death 
that he would “be got” be- 
cause his legal defence work 
was proving a major embar- 
rassment to them. 

Nelson was a former sol- 
dier with the notorious Black 
Watch regiment. Key figures 
in British intelligence brought 
him back from Germany af- 
ter he re-enlisted in 1987. 

He was told to infiltrate 
loyalist paramilitaries and to 
report regularly to his con- 
trollers. 

He helped organise a huge 
shipment of arms from South 
Africa and even though he re- 
ported regularly to MI5 the 
bulk of the shipment was let 
go through. Later these weap- 


@6 This city is divided, 
but it’s between the 
haves and the have 
nots. 
Up the Culmore Road it’s 
a rich Catholic area. There 
you sec huge houses for the 
surgeons and the dentists. 
These are people exploiting 
those down in the Bogside, 
living in the lap of luxury 
while others are scrubbing up 
for them. 
There are rich, elite Prot- 
estant areas too, 


ons were used to murder nu- 
merous Catholics. 

The British ruling class have 
a tradition of looking after 
those who do their dirty work 
for them. 

Just as they released the Lee 
Clegg who murdered joyriders 
in cold blood, so too are they 
refusing to set Nelson free. 


Outrage at 


secta 


f a Prote 
RESIDENTS o their anger 


painting of a loyalist mural on 


fast have shown 


f a block of flats. | 
Othe mural overlooking 


Ballysillan Road depicts four 
armed and masked men and 
is accompanied by the words 
“D company Ballysillan 
UVF”. 


Complained 


The residents first com- 
plained to the RUC who did 
nothing about it. Eventually 


stant area 


ria 
of North Bel- 
at the recent 


the gable end 


they confronted a gre 
men painting the mura ae 
were met by threaten ug 
abuse. One resident By ` 
“When I saw the mura 
thought how dare they, ep 
don't even come. from he Ta z 
so why are they imposing thi 
on us. It's right opposite a 
school — what sort of an im- 
age is a gunman for young 


The brutal face of the RUC 


A full time RUC reserve constable with 17 years 
experience claims that he was driven out of the 
RUC because he has a Catholic sounding name. 


He says he was in- 
sulted and abused by fel- 


low officers over a 
number of years and 
forced to leave in Febru- 
ary. 

While he was serving, 
other RUC officers would 
leave the room when he 
entered. In one room that 
he used, the letters 
L.O.T.A.T.A. were written 


kers united 


stand for 
HERE’S A 


on a wall. The 
“LOOK OUT 
TAIG ABOUT”. 
On one occasion when 
he was on sentry duty a 
tape recorded message 
was waiting for him when 
he went on duty. It said 
“You are a fucking dis- 
grace to the RUC”. The 
speaker threatened to put 
“my toe between your. 


. Sacialist Worker on 


aE CLASS Nov CREED: 


A firefighter speaks 


LOOKING over a map of Derry, one firefighter says: 


We go to fight fires every- 
where and we see peoples’ 
houses. 

There is no difference be- 
tween the poor Catholic areas 
of the Bogside and the poor 
Protestant areas of the Fountain 
or the Waterside. 


Same 


Yet people don’t realise they 
are the same, 

Derry is a terrible place for 
low paid work. People work 


from morning till night for 
next to nothing, £2 or £2.50 
an hour. 

Yet the unions are failing 
people by not taking it up. 

People should be blocking 
the bridge that divides the 
city—but it should be against 
low pay and demanding a 
minimum wage. 

Instead it’s the poor facing 
each other. 

But a flag will fill no 
one’s stomach, it won’t care 
for you in illness. It 
won't build you a hospital: 


eth. You are a fucking 
ion down snake, a tout, 
a fucking Fenian and a 
fucking low down bas- 
tard”. 

The threatened RUC 
man was transferred to 
other duties but the 
problems followed him. 
He told the Newsletter, “I 
have proof of what hap- 
pened to me over the 
years and | believe it led 
to me leaving the force. 
And the sickest thing of 
all, I am a Protestant”. 


n mura 


Is 


boys to face every day. They 
are ramming it down people's 
throats.” ; 

Another resident, Steve, 
told Socialist Worker: “When 
the mural first went up it was 
a big deal with everybody 
talking about it. It started to 
change the whole atmos- 

here. But then over a cou- 
ple of days these murals and 
slogans started to appear, it 
was all organised. 


Territory 


“Painting these murals is 
marking territory, just like 
dogs do. I have a few Catho- 
lic friends and it only makes 
it more difficult for them to 
come into the area.” 

The area has over 50 per- 
cent unemployment and there 
is no community centre but 
the UVF has no interest in 
dealing with the real issues. 

During the stand-off at 
Drumcree a local woman 
complained when a mob be- 
gan destroying traffic lights. 
They attacked her with ham- 
mers and put her in hospital. 

As Steve said: “Catholics 
aren't the only ones who are 
oppressed by these people, 
Protestants are too”. 


They are angry and bitter 
and feel betrayed. One man 
came into the my commu- 
nity centre boasting about 
how his four year old son had 
been throwing stones at the 
police. 

I'm going to bring him u 
to be as bitter as I am’ Hig 
said. 

Most average people are 
not like that. They may think 
the marches should go ahead 
oe they have no problem 
about mixing with ordi 
Catholics, ee 

The problem is that the 
hardcore bigots encourage 
an atmosphere in which its 
difficult to speak out. 


Loyalist 


They say if you're a Prot- 
estant you’ve got to be a 
Loyalist. 

And they’re not just big- 
ots on religion, they’re big- 
ols on everything—women, 
racism, the lot.The atmos- 
phere is always a lot worse 
at this time of year. 


A community 
worker: 


of staunch Loyalists who are just bigots. 


ul even so a Majority of 
People didn’t want the flag- 
Stones painted red, white and 
blue. 
I heard one woman say, ‘I 
don’t want my Catholic 
friends to be intimidated 


from coming in the front 
door,’ 


Blame 


__1 blame the politicians. 
They try so much to wind 
people up. 

I heard one saying to young 
lads last week, ‘so what are 
you going to get up to tonight 
lads?’, encouraging them to 
cause trouble. 

The next minute he was on 
the TV appealing for calm! 

_ But working class Catho- 
lics and Protestants are in ex- 
actly the same boat. 

It is possible for Catholics 
and Protestants to come to- 
gether, they already do it all 
the time, in workplaces and 
in mixed estates. 

Loyalism gets people 
nowhere. 
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international news 
(Cyprus: | 


Tension rises in 
border 
clash 


BORDER CLASHES and the deaths of 
two Greek demonstrators on the divided 
island of Cyprus have threatened the out- 
break of full scale war in recent weeks. 

The cause of the ten- 
sion lies in a history of 
foreign intervention, 


Huge union 
protest 
storms 
parliament 


DEMONSTRATORS STORMED the Australian 
parliament in Canberra in late August in protest at 
a series of attacks by the newly elected Liberal 
(right-wing) government. A 

Twenty five thousand people marched on parlia- 
ment in the biggest demonstration in two decades. 

The angry protest confounded pundits who said 
the Australian working class had given up the fight 
since the right wing Labour government was 
kicked out in February after 13 years. 


and continuing attempts 
by the ruling classes of 
Greece and Turkey to 
establish domination in 
the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. 

Crisis 

The death of Tassos 
Isaac as Greek protesters 
attempted to storm the 
border dividing the Greek 
south from the Turkish 
north precipitated the lat- 
est crisis. 

That was followed 
three days later by the 
shooting by border 
guards of Isaac’s cousin, 
Solomos Solomou. 

But despite the nation- 
alist rhetoric of the 
Greek Cypriot rulers 
most ordinary Greek 
Cypriots do not want 
war. 


Nor were all Turks in 
the north of Cyprus 
gripped by war fever. 


Both Greek and Turk- 
ish leaders are now say- 
ing they want to calm 


matters down. But their 
respective jingoism has 
inflamed the situation. 

Last week the Foreign 
minister of Turkey, 
Tansu Ciller, visited 
Turkish north Cyprus 
and said, “Anyone who 
lays a hand on the Turk- 
ish flag will get his fin- 
gers broken.” 


Two days later Costas 
Simitis, prime minister 
of Greece, visited the 
south declaring: 


“The backbone of the 
Turkish occupation 
forces is made up of com- 
mon murderers.” 


Whip Up 
Both the governments 
of Turkey and Greece are 


Bread hike 


sparks riots 


through barbed wira at Dhorynia 


Protester shot atar he broke 


a Greek-Cypriot demonstrator shot dead while trying 
to remove a Turkish flag on boundary of two zones 


union Jaws. 


A history of divide and rule 


CYPRUS WAS a British 
colony until 1960. The British 
exacerbated divisions be- 
tween Greeks and the Turk- 
ish minority to run the island 
through a policy of divide and 
rule, 

Despite guarantees when Cy- 
prus became independent, Turk- 
ish Cypriots often found them- 
selves as second class citizens. 

A section of the Greek Cypriot 
ruling class wanted full unifica- 
tion with Greece. 


prompted the invasion and oc- 
cupation of the northern third of 
Cyprus by malniand Turkish 
troops. 

The island has remained di- 
vided since then. 


Corrupt 


Leaders of both parts of Cy- 
prus claim they want to see an 
end to the border and a federa- 
tion in which Turks and Greeks 
can live alongside each other. 

But each side wants to secure 


possible. They are prepared to 
see the divisions reinforced in 
order to achieve that. 

Both regimes are equally re- 
actionary and corrupt. 

Turkish and Greek workers 
have no interest in siding with 
either. 

There is public opposition to 
nationalism in Turkey, Greece 
and both parts of Cyprus. 

The solution lies in building on 
that, on the desire for peace, and 
the similar struggles Turkish and 
Greek workers are forced to 


A pro-unification coup in 1974 


prepared to whip up na- 
tionalism to divert work- 
ers’ anger from the cuts 
and privatisation they are 
pushing through. 


RIOTS swept Jordan in late Au- 
gust after the government dou- 
bled the price of bread. 
The revolt began in Karak where 
banks and government buildings were 
own. vy 
Poet fighting spread to other cities 
and erupted in working class areas ot 
the capital Amman on Sunday. 
Jordan’s ruler, King Hussein, prom 
ised to use an “iron fist” to Gane ne 
revolt and blamed Saddam Hussein 5 
government in Iraq for the rioting- r 
But the real cause 15 years of hunger, 
d repression. : 
ay em agreed the bread price 
rises with the International See 
Fund as part of a programme that w 
cut other welfare benefits. 


For the last 44 years Hussein has 
ruled the country which the British gave 
to his grandfather. He now faces his 
most serious challenge in a decade. 


Promises 


Hussein’s promises that his peace 
treaty with Israel would bring wealth 
and economic development have proved 
a myth. 

A dict of bullets and bombs may tem- 
porarily subdue people who already live 
in poverty and cannot alford the bread 
price rises. 

But western governments and the re- 
gion’s corrupt regimes will be horrified 
by this latest sign of instability in the 
oil rich Middle East. 


The government of 
Greece has announced a 
new austerity plan which 
has already seen signifi- 
cant strikes. 


The Islamist led gov- 
ernment of Turkey is 
planning to accelerate its 
privatisation programme. 


The Islamist Welfare 
Party won most votes in 
elections last December 
because it presented itself 
as a friend of the poor and 
untainted by corruption 
scandals. 


Partner 


But it has faced in- 
creasing disillusionment 
among its supporters 
since it took office as the 
senior partner in a coali- 
tion two months ago. 


The jingoism is not just 
about deflecting workers’ 
anger. 


Greece and Turkey are 
locked into a regional 
power struggle over con- 
trol of the Aegean sea 
which divide them, and 
which sits on recently 
discovered oil deposits. 


as large a slice of influence as 


wage. 


Socialists stand up 
to the hate mongers 


SOCIALISTS IN the Greek half of Cyprus 
and in Turkey both responded to the crisis 
in the spirit of true internationalism. 

They refused to go along with the nation- 
alism whipped up by their own rulers, and 
instead insisted those very rulers were the 
main enemy workers in each area faced. 


* “TALK OF all Turks being ‘barbaric’ is 
FPN nonsense and antinTurkish chauvin- 
ism. 


“Workers have no interest in lining up be- 
hind the Greek-Cypriot government which 


has whipped up nationalism. We should op- 
pose the anti-Turkish racism. 

_ “Greek and Turkish workers have more 
in common with each other than with our 
rulers.’—Greek Cypriot socialists 


* “THE BIGGEST obstacle to a peaceful 
solution and the brotherhood of peo- 
ples in Cyprus has been the Turkish gov- 
ernment. 

The northern Cyprus government wants 
to set Turkish and Greek workers against 
one another. 

It is essential to fight for the brotherhood 
of Turkish and Greek peoples. Turkey 
should get its hands off Cyprus. This is the 
only way to a peaceful solution in Cy- 
prus.’—Turkish socialists 


Alison, a member of Socialist Worker’s Australian 
sister organisation, was there: 
“NOBODY expected the demonstration to be that 
big. It had been called by the ACTU (equivalent of 
the ICTU) over the government’s proposed anti- 


“The march also coincided with other key issues. 
The budget is due to make £4 billion cuts, including 
slashing university funding and introducing student 


fees. 

“The Liberals also 
want to cut the budget 
for Aboriginal affairs 
by 40 percent. 

“So the demonstra- 
tion mobilised workers, 
community groups, 
students and Aborigine 
activists. 

“The union leaders 
just wanted a moderate 
protest to lobby parlia- 
ment. But it took on a 
life of its own. 


Walked Off 


“People travelled from 
all over Australia. 
Workers came from the 
towns and villages. Some 
came by coach. The 
Sydney Labour Party 
laid on a train called 
‘The Spirit of Protest’. 

“Maritime workers 
and dockers walked off 
the job. I doubt there 
were any ports working 
today. There were quite a 
few miners and construc- 
tion workers there too. 

“People marched from 
the train station to 
parliament. Then a group 
of a miners and Aborigi- 
nes went to force them- 
selves through the doors 
of parliament. They were 
then joined by hundreds 
of others. 

“The protest split in 
two—with the boring 
official speeches on the 
lawn and the rest trying 
to open the doors. People 
started fighting the rows 
of police lined up inside. 

“Afterwards the 
Labour and trade union 
leaders condemned the 
protestors. 

“We’ve been arguing 
that the attacks on the 
working class demanded 
a serious response. 
Afterwards people were 
saying there was real 
blood on the floor of 
parliament today.” 


Suharto’s Indonesia: 


The West's 
vicious ally 


INDONESIA, home to 200 million people, 
has been shaken by the worst unrest for 


30 years. 


The country's ruler, Suharto, came to 
power in 1965 in one of the bloodiest 
massacres of this century. PAUL 
McGARR tells the story. 


INDONESIA WAS a 
Dutch colony for over 
150 years until the Sec- 
ond World War, when it 
was occupied by the 
Japanese. 

With Japanese defeat, 
the Indonesian nationalists 
proclaimed independence. 

The Dutch waged a 
bloody war to try and re- 
gain control. 

But, led by Ahmed 
Sukarno, the nationalists 
defeated the Dutch and by 
1954 had won full inde- 
pendence. 

The importance of this 
victory was underlined the 
next year when Sukamo 
hosted a famous confer- 
ence in Bandung in Java. 

It assembled leaders of 
newly independent coun- 
tries from around the 
world to found the Non 
Aligned Movement. It 
was at Bandung that the 
notion of the Third World 
was coined. 

Sukarno at first deliv- 
ered reforms. But his re- 
gime rested on two con- 
tradictory forces. 

On the one hand were 
the army generals, land- 
owners and the growing 
business class. 

On the other hand was 
the Communist Party, the 
PKI, the key force among 
the mass of workers and 
peasants. 

By the mid-1960s it was 
the world’s biggest Com- 
munist Party outside Rus- 
sia and China, with 3 mil- 
lion members and 14 mil- 
lion sympathisers. 

As class divisions grew, 
they erupted in strikes and, 
in 1964, a wave of land 
seizures by peasants. 
Bosses, landlords and the 
army wanted a crackdown 
to restore “‘order’. 


Crops 


The US and British gov- 
emments were also wor- 
ried by the Communists’ 
growing strength. 

It was obvious con- 
frontation was looming. 

But the PKI stuck rig- 
idly to the suicidal line- 
laid down by Russia and 
China-that the key task 
was to back Sukamo and 
maintain the “nationalist 

That meant restraining 
workers’ and peasants’ 
Struggles to try to preserve 
an alliance with “nation- 
alist’ bosses, landowners 
and generals. 

The only force which 
could have thwarted the 
right was the mass mo- 
bilisation of workers and 

sants. 

But this was precisely 
what the PKI blocked. 

So it did not protest 
when Sukarno banned 
strikes. 

It restricted its demands 
over land reform to call- 
ing for peasants to be al- 
lowed to keep 60 percent 
of their crops with land- 
lords taking only 40 per- 
cent! 


When in 1964 peasants 
began a wave of land sei- 
zures, the PKI denounced 
them. 

The PKI also sowed 
huge illusions in the army. 

PKI leader Njoto said, 
“The PKI always regards 
the Indonesian army as 
being not the same as ar- 
mies in the imperialist 
countries.” 

Matters came to a head 
in September 1965 when 
a group of “leftist” junior 
army officers launched a 
pre-emptive strike against 
the army leadership. The 
coup failed and gave the 
generals the pretext to 
strike back. 


Mobs 


Led by then general and 
today’s president Suharto, 
the army seized power and 
embarked on the system- 
atic slaughter of everyone 
suspected of being a PKI 
supporter. 

All PKI leaders, in- 
cluding Njoto, were sim- 
ply executed. 

In villages across the 
country the army marched 
in and rounded up PKI 
members and sym- 
pathisers. Some would be 
executed, others handed 
over to right wing mobs to 
be hacked to death. 

The US gave the gen- 
erals a list of PKI militants 
it wanted executed. 

The British ambassador 
Sir Andrew Gilchrist 
wrote, “I have never con- 
cealed my belief that a lit- 
tle shooting in Indonesia 
would be an essential pre- 
liminary to effective 
change.” 

The “little shooting” 
ended up with over 
500,000 people killed. 

Suharto claimed to be 
acting to defend Sukarno 
from a “Communist coup” 
but the real aim was to re- 
move even Sukamo. He 
was kept as a figurehead 
for two years before the 
generals and Suharto 
openly assumed full 
power. 

Ever since, under the 
“New Order’, Suharto has 
ruled with savage repres- 
sion. 

All that time Suharto's 
regime has been feted, 
funded and armed by the 
US and Britain. 

Today the ghosts of the 
past, of a mass workers’ 
and peasants’ movement, 
may be beginning to walk 
again. 

If they do they will he 
immeasurably strength- 
ened by the huge new 
working class created 
since 1965. 

They will be strength- 
ened further if inside that 
movement the tragic les- 
sons of 1965 are learned: 
that class struggle, not il- 
lusory alliances with “pa- 
triotic” or “liberal” bosses 
and landlords, is the only 
way for the mass of peo- 
ple to defend their inter- 
ests. 


SOME YEARS ago 
the head of Trinity 
College in Dublin 
made a casual re- 
mark in the course of 
a long speech—his 
college had just 
three students from 
unskilled working 
class backgrounds. 

Trinity College has over 
7,000 students and has re- 
cently been involved in a 
major campaign to keep 
government representa- 
tives off its board, argu- 
ing that it would interfere 
with free and independent 
thought. 

Yet they have not shown 
the slightest concem about 
why so few of their students 
come from areas like the 
Liberties, Pearse St flats or 
Summerhill which are 
within a stone’s throw of the 
college. 

It is typical of the vicious 
class discrimination that op- 
erates in the colleges. 


Unskilled 


College students still come 
overwhelmingly from pro- 
fessional and upper class 
backgrounds and manual 
workers are grossly under- 
represented. 

In 1992, for example, only 
3 percent of college students 
were the children of un- 
skilled workers. 

By contrast a student who 
was born into a family of 
doctors or barristers was 
eight times more likely to get 
into college. 

The sons and daughters of 
employers and managers 
take 20 percent of university 
places even though their 
numbers in the national 
population are much smaller. 

But if you come from the 
manual working class the 
odds are stacked against you. 
40 percent of the Irish popu- 
lation are manual workers 
but only 24 percent of the 
college places go to their 
sons and daughters. 

Even these figures disguise 
what is really going on. 
Working class students tend 
to be heavily concentrated in 
Regional Technical Colleges. 

The RTCs in Dundalk, 


WHY DO THE 


UPPER CLASS 
DO SO WELL? 


The upper classes try to pretend that they get 
to the top of the education ladder by having a 
higher LQ. and an ‘attitude’ which is more suit- 


able to education. 

In reality there are a 
number of mechanisms 
which helps them on their 
way. 


E PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 
Upper class children are in- 
creasingly being sent to pri- 
vate schools where the fees 
for boarding can run to 
£8,000 a year. 

Here they are guaranteed 
tiny classes and close expert 
tuition. 70% of students 
from these schools make it 
to college compared to 38% 
from community schools. 


E GRINDS AND EXTRA 
SCHOOL TIME: Where 
middle class students from 
are not doing well in mock 
Leaving Cert exams, they 
get access to grinds. 

They can also attend spe- 
cial Leaving Cert courses at 
the weekends and during 
holidays. 


M PRIVATE COLLEGES: 
In recent years there has 
been a growth of private 
third level colleges. 


Tallaght and Waterford are 
made up predominantly from 
students of the skilled and 
unskilled working class. 

Universities like Trinity 
and UCD are more biased to 
the professional and manage- 
rial classes. 


Division 

In the Royal College of 
Surgeons, for example, a 
Staggering 62 percent of stu- 
dents come from higher pro- 
fessional backgrounds. 

Many academics claim 
that the main division in so- 
ciety is based on gender and 
argue that class is not so rel- 
evant today. 

If they only looked at 


These often boast that 
they have lower student 
numbers and a more 
friendly’ teaching staff. 


Managerial 


Student places here are 
even more biased to the 
upper classes. 

41% of students in LSB, 

for example, come from 
professional and manage- 
rial backgrounds. 
E STREAMING: In most 
Irish secondary schools a 
form of ‘streaming’ exists 
which groups classes ac- 
cording to ‘bright’ and 
‘dim’ students. 

Twenty years ago you 
might have 5th Class A or 
5th Class B but now they 
call the classes after rivers 
or saints to disguise the dif- 
ference. 

Streaming means that 
More attention is given to 
students who are already 
doing well and less help is 
given to those labelled ‘fail- 
ures’ 


where their own students 
came from they would see 
how absurd this is. 

Although male and female 
students often take different 
subjects, women from a pro- 
fessional background are still 
well over-represented in col- 
lege compared male workers. 

The sharp level of dis- 
crimination is shown by the 
areas where students come 
from. 

Only 5 percent of teenag- 
ers from the North inner city 
will go to college compared 
with 49 percent of teenagers 
in Ballsbridge or Donny- 
brook. 

_Like everything else in 
life, it is class which forms 
the main divide in education. 


Schools in working class areas, like this in Di 


JUSTIFYING WO 


EVER SINCE the 
1960s when the pat- 
tern of class dis- 
crimination became 
known there have 
been various theo- 
ries advanced to ex- 
plain working class 
failure in education. 
The most popular 
came from a British so- 
ciologist, Basil Bern- 
stein, who claimed that 
working class and mid- 
dle class children have 
ifferent language codes 
which affect their educa- 
tional achievement. 
According to Bern- 
stein the working class 


uses a ‘restricted code 
with a high proportion ot 
short statements, 1098 
adjectives, and are lest 
able to describe scene? 
that are not directly vit 
ible to the observer. 
The middle class 1® 
lies less on non-verbal! 
communication and has 
amore logical and elab? 
rated form of speech. 


Popular 


These language cose 
according to Bernstel= 
meant that working 
class children wore at 
able to cope with the 3 
ficial language "° 
schools and were not 
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well geared to the for- 
mal, rational learning. 

Bernstein’s theories 
became highly popular 
with many teachers and 

rovided an alibi for 

laming the working 
Class for having a differ- 
ent attitude and cuiture. 

In reality, Bernstein's 
argument makes little 
sense. A famous study 
by New York psycholo- 
gist Labov showed that 
Speech patterns are 
more dependent on the 
social context. 

Black working class 
kida from Harlem were 
more restricted in their 
speech when talking to 
whites middie class aca- 


ins fp Dublin’s South inner city, face chronic underfunding 


demics doing research 
in a formal setting than 
they are among their 


own peers. 

Bernstein also tended 
to confuse the use of 
more flowery and wordy 
forms of $ h with a 
greater ability to reason. 


Problem 


Teachers are encour- 
aged to believe that 
working class failure is 
due to an individual 
problem such as lan- 
guage deficiency or lack 
of culture. 

Quack forms of ‘scl- 
ence’ such as the Drum- 
condra, Verbal Reason- 


ee r 


‘WORKING CLASS FAILURE 


ing Test which is applied 
to primary school chil- 
dren in Ireland are used 
to ‘show’ that working 
class children have a 
smaller vocabulary. 


But these always in- 
volve a highly biased 
selection where children 
are never asked the 
names of, for example, 
engine parts but usually 
‘the capitals of the 
world’. 


In the end these 
“tests” all contribute ex- 
cuses to hide the real 
political and economic 
structures that hinder 
the education of working 
class children. 


BREAKING 
THE CLASS 
CEILING 


EDUCATION is divided along the lines 
of class like society as a whole. 

The idea that everyone can get on 
through study has always been a myth. 

The economic disadvantages of 
working class children affect their 
education. They may not have a 
separate room for study at home; they 
can afford less books; they go to schools 
which are less equipped. Even if they do 
make it to colleges they are more likely 
to have to work while they are studying. 

But the issue of discrimination goes 
beyond the economic. Schooling in 
capitalism is subtly organised to 
produce different types of education for 
different classes. 

Upper classes schools like Clongowes 
or Alexandria aim to encourage confi- 
dence and ‘leadership’ abilities while 
teachers in working class schools are 
told to emphasise ‘discipline’. 

Getting people to accept sitting in 
rows quietly, only speaking when 
questioned, accepting orders from 
prefects or teachers is all designed to 
prepare people for later life in the 
factory or office. 

The whole competitive system where 
‘copying’ or sharing is frowned on suits 
a dog-eat-dog society where you only 
‘get on’ by trampling on others. 

All of this means that the experience 
of education for many working class 
people is deadening and alienating. An 
Irish study in 1987, for example, 
revealed that one third of working class 
mothers either hated or did not like 
school. 

Left wing teachers can take small 
steps to argue for mixed ability teaching 
and active co-operative learning. But to 
break the ‘class ceiling’ which crushes 
the talent of thousands of working class 
children will demand a fundamental 
change in society. Before the ideals of 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 were 
crushed by Stalinism, the education 
policy of the Bolsheviks was spelt out: 

“The personality shall remain as the 
highest value in the socialist culture. This 
personality however can develop its 
inclination in all possible luxury only in a 
harmonious society of equals. We do not 
Jorget the right of an individual to his 
own peculiar development. It is not 
necessary for us to cut short the personal- 
ity, to cheat it, to cast it into iron moulds, 
because the stability of the socialist 
community is based not on the uniformity 
of barracks, not on artificial drill, not on 
religious and aesthetic deceptions, but on 
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What do 


socialists say? 
Socialists and 


violence 


ALL “MAINSTREAM” politicians 
say they condemn violence. 

They condemn the violence of the 
terrorist bomb, violence at football 
matches, violence on the picket 
line, violence on demonstrations. 


Politics, they say, 
should be an entirely 
peaceful and “demo- 
cratic”, by which they 
mean exclusively par- 
liamentary, affair. 

Violence, they re- 
peat endlessly, has no 
place in civilised soci- 
ety. 

The capitalist me- 
dia takes the same 
line. 

Yet all these politi- 
cians and all the me- 
dia support the most 
extreme forms of vio- 
lence on one condi- 
tion, namely that it is 
sanctioned by the 
state. 

They all supponed 
the Vietnam War, the 
Falklands War and 
the Gulf War. 

They all support the 
violence of the police 
and the prison system 
and the ultimate vio- 
lence of nuclear 
weapons. 


Support 


They support all 
these things without it 
apparently ever oc- 
curring to them that 
what they are backing 
is indeed violence— 
and violence on a 
scale that no picket, 
demonstrator or rioter 
could ever contem- 
plate. 

Thus we have the 
absurd and obscene 
spectacle of a politi- 
cian like Tony Blair an- 
nouncing he would 
“press the button” to 
launch a nuclear war 
and being acclaimed 
as a responsible 
“moderate”. 

Meanwhile, a dem- 
onstrator who 
punches a truncheon 
wielding cop is de- 
nounced as a “violent 
extremist”. 

What is involved 
here is more than in- 
dividual hypocrisy. Itis 
systematic class hy- 
pocrisy. 

Just as the bour- 
geoisie cannot pub- 
licly acknowledge its 
own existence as a 
ruling class, so it can- 
not admit that its rule 
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and its system rest on 
violence. 

In reality, a society 
in which 358 billion- 
aires own more 
wealth than half the 
world's population 
cannot survive with- 
out violence and the 
threat of violence at 
every level. ’ 

In the final analysis, 
the only thing that 
stops the poor and 
the hungry helping 
themselves to the 
property of the rich is 
the certain knowledge 
that they will be met 
with the overwhelm- 
ing violence of the 
state. 

The same is true at 
an international level. 
Capitalism as a world 
system is divided into 
rival bands of compet- 
ing capitalists backed 
by rival capitalist 
states. 

Conflicts between 
them are resolved, ul- 
timately, on the basis 
of extreme organised 
violence, in wars or 
the threat of war. 

In practice our rul- 
ers understand this 
perfectly well, hence 
their massive ex- 
penditure on police, 
prisons, tanks, planes 
and missiles. 

But they disguise 
their commitment to 
naked violence under 
an elaborate rhetoric 
of law and order, jus- 
tice and peace. 

Socialists have no 
need of this hypocrisy. 
Our aim is a society 
without violence, a 
society in which the 
causes of violence 
have been torn up at 
the roots. 

Nevertheless, we 
declare openly that 
the achievement of 
such a society will in- 
volve violence, or in 
the words of Marx, 
“the forcible over- 
throw of existing so- 
cial conditions’.E This 
is unavoidable for the 
simple reason that the 
world's ruling classes 
will not surrender their 
wealth and power 
without a desperate 


fight. 

Unfortunately, his- 
tory leaves no room 
for doubt on this 
score. 

Socialists also rec- 
ognise that it is inevi- 
table that from time to 
time the class strug- 
gle will erupt into more 
or less spontaneous 
violence. 

This has been true 
throughout the history 
of class divided soci- 
ety and it will remain 
true in the future. 

In all such situa- 
tions socialists reject 
blanket condemna- 
tion of violence. 

We distinguish be- 
tween the violence of 
the oppressor and the 
violence of the op- 
pressed. 

We place the re- 
sponsibility for the vio- 
lence where it be- 
longs, on the oppres- 
sors and their inher- 
ently violent system. 

This recognition of 
the inevitable role of 
violence does not 
mean, however, that 
the class struggle or 
the revolution is some 
orgy of bloodletting, 
still less that we advo- 
cate violence for vio- 
lence sake. 


Stand 


We take our stand 
on the mass action of 
the working class and 
the fact that the work- 
ers movement is the 
movement of the im- 
mense majority in the 
interests of the im- 
mense majority. 

For a majority to 
defeat the minority 
requires infinitely less 
violence than for the 
minority to suppress 
the majority. 

The greatest revo- 
lution in history, the 
Russian revolution of 
October 1917, cost 
only a handful of lives. 

To reject class 
struggle and revolu- 
tion because of the 
limited violence they 
involve is to abandon 
hope of a society with- 
out exploitation and 
war. 

It is to accept the 
continued existence 
of a capitalist society 
which has already 
brought us the 
Somme, Auschwitz, 
Hiroshima and wars 
and atrocities without 
number—and which 
offers only more of 
the same. 


— JOHN MOLYNEUX 


oday 
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an actual solidarity of interests.” 
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Spartacus, | 


Slav 


th 


Marx desribed Spartacus as 
“the most splendid fellow 
that all ancient history has to 
show; great general, noble 
character, real representa- 
tive of the ancient prole- 
tariat”. 

The recent republication of Lewis 
Grassic Gibbons classic novel on 
Spartacus written in 1933 is one of a 
long line of tributes to the slaves’ re- 
bellion, which include the epic Holly- 
wood film of the 1950s with Kirk 
Douglas in the leading role. 

The film script was written by 
Dalton Trumbo, a victim of the anti- 
communist witch-hunts of the 1950s, 
who used the story of Spartacus to 
make a powerful statement against Mc 
Carthyism. 

Many will remember the unforget- 
table scene where the Romans try and 
encourage the captured slaves to tum 
in their leader. Rather than do so each 
one of the thousands of slaves stands 
up in turn and declares “J am 
Spartacus.” 

In 73 BC the slave Spartacus broke 
out of captivity with 200 other slaves 
from a gladiatorial camp in Italy. 

The revolt he led grew rapidly. At 
its height the rebel army of Spartacus 
numbered some 200,000 slaves. The 
revolt shook the very foundations of 
Rome, the greatest imperial power in 
the world. 

On at least three occasions Spart- 
acus’s army defeated, in open battle, 
huge Roman armies sent to crush it. 

Today under capitalism the mass of 
the population are exploited as work- 
ers. We sell our labour to the boss for 
so much a day, week or month. 

Exploitation in Ancient Greece and 
Rome took the form of slavery. If you 
were a slave you didn’t sell your la- 
bour as a commodity—you were a 
commodity. Aristotle described the 
slave as a “speaking tool.” 

You clothed and fed your masters. 
You grew their crops, manufactured 
their goods, built their homes and pro- 
vided their entertainment. You were 
bought to do this at a once-off price. 

Philosophers like Plato and Aristo- 
tle could only spend so much time dis- 
cussing abstract notions of truth and 
justice because of the very real injus- 
tice of having slaves do everything for 
them. 


here were also free 

people who worked, 

mainly small peasants 
on the land. In Athens these 
people were able to limit the 
power of the aristocracy, and 
this is what underpinned 
Athenian democracy. 

However in Rome, which by the 
2nd century BC was coming to replace 
the older Greek civilisation as the 
dominant power in the Mediterranean 
world, the aristocracy’s power was less 
limited. 

The Roman state was at this stage a 
republic, but one dominated by the 
aristocratic senate. 

Just as contemporary class society 
demands constant accumulation to sur- 
vive, so ancient society demanded the 
constant expansion of land and the 


p 


number of slaves. 

Land was the main form of wealth 
and slaves were the key to the rulers’ 
wealth. 

Just as under capitalism, however, 
such expansion did not resolve soci- 
ety’s problems, it only deepened them. 

The number of war captives taken 
into slavery after various campaigns 
was colossal. The slave port of Delos 
was clearing 2,000 slaves a day at 
knock down prices. 

The Roman aristocrats meanwhile 
enriched themselves at the expense of 
the small farmer. 

While Roman peasants fought their 
rulers unending war campaigns their 
homesteads were left to land hungry 
magnates to seize and stock them with 
slaves, forming large plantations. 

This and slavery generated massive 
social and political instability and in- 
creasing divisions within the senate on 
how to deal with the “mob” and the 
army. 

Factionalism among the rulers, 
bribery, intimidation and gangsterism 
finally erupted in civil wars. 

The republic broke down and even- 
tually Octavius Augustus Caesar broke 
senatorial power, ending the republic 
and creating the Roman empire. 

The mass of slaves were primarily 
those who had fought the Romans. 


der of... 


who broke 


SPARTACUS (played by Kirk Douglas)— a story of our struggle 


These slaves were used in the most 
brutal way—as galley slaves, as min- 
ers in chain gangs, on plantations and 
in the arenas. 


=Fhere had been two ma- 
jor slave revolts prior 
to the Spartacus rebel- 
lion. 

But what made this one particularly 
disturbing for the ruling class was that 
it took place in Italy itself and at a time 
when the Empire was facing two ma- 
jor rebellions—in Spain and Turkey. 

Spartacus was a Thracian from 
Northern Greece and was probably a 
war captive. He was used by his mas- 
ters as a gladiator, which suggests he 
had military experience. 

The Roman response to Spartacus’s 
outbreak was to send an army of 3,000 
soldiers to deal with the runaways. But 
Spartacus was joined by slave herds- 
men and possibly by local bandits. The 
slaves captured the Roman camp and 
the soldiers fled. 

The rebellion grew as slaves flocked 
to the banner of the revolt and 
Spartacus’s army defeated another Ro- 
man army. 

The revolt was becoming a night- 
mare for the Roman rulers because it 
took place in Italy while much of the 
Army was abroad fighting elsewhere. 


By now Spartacus’s army had 
grown to 200,000. Panic struck the 
Roman rulers. Homesteads and plan- 
tations were abandoned and cities 
awaited terrified of invasion by the 
slave army. 

Rome’s rulers responded by send- 
ing two huge armies of what was called 
“consular” size against the slaves. 

This was a force of astonishing size 
when you consider that there was only 
one consular army in Spain and one 
in Turkey to suppress major revolts 
there. 

One of these armies initially gained 
a victory by defeating a force of 30,000 
slaves. But the main slave army 
crushed one consular army and then 
went onto to rout the other—appar- 
ently in a single day. 

The slave army then met and de- 
feated a third huge Roman army as it 
moved North towards the Alps. 

Such victories against Rome were 
unprecedented and more so because 
they were achieved by slaves, the low- 
est in society. 

The historical sources which de- 
scribe the revolt try and explain this 
by suggesting that Spartacus must 
have been of noble birth, or that per- 
haps he was a priest or magician. 

The real reason for the slaves’ au- 
dacity and success was the hatred they 


ir chains 


bore to Roman rule and slavery —and 
the unreliability of Rome's own sol- 
diers. 


tis at this point in the story 

that the historical record 

becomes more sketchy 
and we have to make a 
number of guesses to fill in 
the picture. 

The obvious assumption was that 
the slaves, now in the north, intended 
to escape out of Italy back to their tribal 
homelands. 

Yet just when there was no obstruc- 
tion to this the slave anny turned round 
and marched back south. 

The reason for the sudden change 
may be that with the expansion of the 
rebel army the bulk of the slaves in- 
volved were now not from northern 
European tribes. 

Possibly the majority of the slaves 
now looked to set up an independent 
state, perhaps in the island of Sicily to 
the south of Italy. 

Or perhaps they planned the ulti- 
mate gamble—challenging for Rome 
itself. Certainly the slave army was 
now heading in the direction of Rome. 

The Roman rulers responded to the 
threat by appointing the most power- 
ful, and certainly the richest, man in 
Rome to lead the defence—Marcus 
Licinius Crassus, 

Crassus restored discipline among 
Rome’s defeated and demoralised sol- 
diers through terror—in particular 
decimation. This entailed the execu- 
tion of every tenth soldier who fled the 
battlefield. 

Much of the detail of what happened 
next is unclear, but the final act of the 
great revolt took place in the south of 
Italy. 

Circumstances were now shifting 
away from Spartacus. 

The rebellion in Spain had been de- 
feated and that in Turkey was near to 
defeat. This released more Roman ar- 
mies to retum to Italy. 

Spartacus and his army made a last 
stand against Crassus. It is said that 
Spartacus was killed trying to find 
Crassus on the battlefield. 

With the defeat of the revolt the rul- 
ers wanted exemplary punishment. 
They mutilated and crucified six thou- 
sand human beings along the road 
from Rome to Capua. 

In spite of the fundamentally differ- 
ent form of exploitation and oppres- 
sion in the ancient world we can rec- 
ognise a common tradition of revolt 
from below. 

The slaves of ancient Rome could 
revolt, but ultimately they were de- 
feated. 

Today the development of modem 
industry and the enormous potential 
collective power of workers means we 
have the possibility not only of revolt, 
but of ending oppression and exploi- 
tation once and for ail. 


Special Offer: 


Spartacus by Lewis 
Grassic Gibbons only £6 
plus 75p postage from SW 
Books, PO Box 1648, 
Dublin 8 


woman of attempting to 
carry eight foetuses to 
full term, anti-abortion- 
ists were busy con- 
demning “all these sur- 
geons who are sharpen- 
ing their scalpels.” 

They linked up with 
the tabloid press to en- 
courage the woman to 
have ail eight children. 
Their main ally was the 
News of the World 
which runs sexist im- 
ages of women every 
week. 

The organiser of the 
pay-per-baby deal, Max 
Clifford, revealed his 
deep cynicism for the 
real experiences ordi- 
nary women go through 
when he said, “If she 
had four children we 
would not want to know. 
It’s all about market 


Outrage 


SPUC and the anti- 
abortionists have also ex- 
pressed their outrage at 
the destruction of 3,000 
embryos in Britain. The 
embryos involved had 
been stored in liquid nitro- 
gen for couples who were 
undergoing fertility treat- 
ment. 

Under British law foe- 
tuses cannot be stored for 
longer than five years un- 
less the couple’s consent 
is given. ; i 

The Vatican voiced its 
disgust at this “destruc- 
tion of human life” and 
called it a “pre-natal mas- 
sacre”. It was perhaps the 
most obvious example of 
the anti-abortionist's view 
of human life. For as far 
as they were concerned 
these fertilised eggs, liter- 
ally no more than a clus- 
ter of cells, constitute hu- 
man beings. Their de- 
struction amounts to mur- 

I. 

Parie embryo contro- 
versy was then followed 
by the case of the woman 
who was pregnant with 
twins ana wanted one 
aborted. SPUC argued 
that the surviving twin 
“would suffer problems 
for the rest of their lives. 

They even compared 
the case to Sophie's 
Choice—a movie in 
which a woman in a Nazi 
concentration camp has 
to make a decision about 
which of her daughters is 
allowed to survive. 

But there is absolutely 
no scientific evidence of 
any ill-effects on the sur- 
viving twin. 

But it reveals the ab- 


MANDY ALLWOOD CASE: 
Hypocrisy 
of anti- 
abortionists 
exposed 


— Roisin Cronin 


surdity of SPUC case. If 
a fertilised embryo is fully 

uman within hours of 
Sexual intercourse or ar- 
tificial insemination, then 
why shouldn't it experi- 
ence the same feelings of 
loss and separation as a 
fully grown adult? 


Claim 


And if science gets in 
the way of this claim then 
why not rely on tabloid 
journalism to help make 
the case. 

As it happens few 
women suffer trauma af- 
ter having an abortion. 
Those who do are more 
likely to be influenced by 
the lies and horror stories 
which groups like SPUC 
promote. 

The aim of SPUC over 
the last few weeks has 
been to restrict the 1967 
Abortion Act in Britain. 

They claim that it al- 
lows for abortion on de- 
mand and since they do 
not stand a chance of re- 
moving it, they are trying 
to chip away at it. 

But every time they 
have mounted these 
campaigns in the past 
they have been beaten 
back. 

When they introduced 
the Corrie Bill into the 
House of Commons, over 
100,000 trade unionists 
took to the streets In a 
demonstration called by 
the Trades Union Con- 
gress. 7 : 

What happens in Brit- 
ain is directly relevant to 
Irish women. : 

Still denied rights in 
their own country, thirteen 
women have to travel to 
Britain each day for abor- 
tions. ; 

One in ten pregnancies 
in Ireland now ends in 
abortion even though 
SPUC claimed that their 
constitutional amend- 
ment in 1983 would stop 
the practice altogether. 

The scandal is that the 
Irish government still 
refuses to move on what 
they call ‘the substantive 
issue’. 

They have been forced 
to recognise the right of 
women to travel and to 
get information on abor- 


tion. , 

Although the Irish peo- 
ple voted for limited abor- 
tion rights against the ad- 
vice of the bigots this gov- 
ernmentsits on its hands. 

The scandal is that this 
time the government in- 
cludes such fearless IIb- 
erals as Michael D 
Higgins, Proinsias, de 
Rossa and Pat Rabbitte. 


re r E 
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What’s the story 
with Oasis? 


SO WHAT'S the story ? What is it about Oa- 
sis that had 80,000 people going mad in Parc 
Ui Chaoimh earlier this month, and has seen 
sales of their most recent album reach thirty 


million alone? 


Opinion on the band is generally divided into two 


firmly entrenched camps. 

Depending on which side 
you are on they are either the 
best band in the world, or 
else they are a cynical at- 
tempt to be the Fab Five for 
the nineties, driven by a song 
writer who does nothing 
more than re-write songs 
from the sixties. 

Oasis really revolve 
around the Gallagher broth- 
ers—the other three in the 
band don’t do much except 
play the music. Its the 
Gallaghers who play the 
rock stars—and they're 
pretty good at it too. 


Drugs 


We all know they drink a 
lot. they take drugs and they 
trash hotel rooms. 

And, just to confirm his 
bona fide rock star status, 
Liam got engaged to Patsy 
Kensit. 

Noel has the attitude— 


by ROISIN 
CRONIN 


he’s all cocky and arrogant. 
When he says he writes bril- 
liant songs you know he 
means it. 

And why shouldn't he? He 
does write great songs— 
songs like “Live forever”, 
“Some might say", “Cham- 
pagne Supernova”, “Won- 
derwall". 

And ìf the opening chords 
of “Don’t look, honk in an- 
ger” don’t get you then noth- 


ing will. 
Rip off 


And okay, so the original- 
ity of some of songs might 
be questionable—but when 
it comes down to it what's a 
few stolen riffs between 
friends? 

As the songwriter himself 


A 


“Don't put all your faith in a Rock and Roll 
band” — Liam Gallagher from Oasis 


Pek: Pa 


says “l'm always trying to 
rip the Beatles off for any- 
thing and everything. People 
always say, ‘don’t you want 
to be innovative?’ Well, no. 


We just want to make decent 
records.” 

Liam and Noel make a big 
deal of talking about their 
working class Manchester 


j 


Good evening, 
Mr Collins 


by CATHERINE 
BOOTHMAN 


Good Evening Mr Collins, which is on tour 


around the country, has strong perform- 
ances and great theatrical energy. 


The stage set presents the 
numerous “safe houses” of 
Collins’ life, as well as the 
place of his assassination 
within a single space. 

Large beams stage left and 
right represent a bridge. 

They frame the action 
with the inevitability of 
Collins death, implying that 
he is ambushed by his own 
tactics. 

This fatalistic structure 
deflects the play from real 
exploration of how histori- 
cal change occurs. 

Within the play de Valera, 
Cathal Brugha and Arthur 
Griffith belong to Collins’ 
political experience. 


Hidden 


The famous women of his 
life, Kitty Kiernan, Moya 
Llewellyn Davies and Hazel 
Lavery access hidden as- 
pects of his personality. 

These are germinated but 
prevented from flowering by 
his self imposed isolation 
within a political cause. 

Real life for McIntyre re- 
sides only within intimate 
relationships. 

The bond between Collins 
and Lavery is particularly 
infused with mysticism. It is 
said of her in the play that 
she must have had her fin- 
ger on the pulse of life. 

MclIntyre’s mistake is that 
he simplistically polarises 
the personal and political al- 


most in terms of life and 
death. 

This abuses the explora- 
tion of social and political 
history by reducing it to an 
image. 

The play, however, is 
more explicit and comic 
when it comes to the role of 
De Valera, Dev had many 
reasons for not going to Lon- 
don at the time that the 
Treaty was signed. 

One of them was that as 
president he saw himself as 
the symbol of the republic 
and symbols were not meant 
to negotiate. 

It opens boldly with Dev 
in the school master role in- 
structing the audience to 
ponder the “good news’ that 
‘the majority have no right 
whatsoever’. 

It shows that his politics 
was never rooted in people’s 
own ability to take action 
and were determined to 
block radical change. 

However, it does not at- 
tempt to question the myth 
of Michael Collins and even 
implies that this is at odds 
with inventive theatre. 

McIntyre sees Collins 
falsely building his life upon 
dreams while Dev, sur- 
rounded by his books and de- 
lusions of grandeur, is a 
skilled practioner in compro- 
mise, deceptively covering it 
with his anti-treaty position. 

In one scene which deals 
with Collins’ fear and execu- 


tion of spies a church bell 
tolls. 


Counting 


It sounds as if it is count- 
ing the dead. In 1919, 13 po- 
licemen and one soldier were 
killed by the IRA. In 1920, 
192 soldiers and 150 were 
killed. 


Collins wark in military 
intelligence is presented in 
terms of a personal psycho- 
sis. 

The idea that personal loy- 
alties and desire propel 
Collins is central to the play. 

In exploring the myths of 
the ‘pin-up’ of Irish inde- 
pendence, the play holds the 
figure of Collins above the 
nuts and bolts of history. 

In this way, the myths are 
put under a magnifying glass 
rather than punctured. 


background. 

For them, life before Oa- 
sis meant being on the dole 
or in Noel's case, working on 
a building site. 

They know that if they 
weren't in the band, instead 
of driving round a chocolate 
brown Rolls Royce that’s 
exactly what they'd still be 
doing. 

They have made their 
share of anti-establishment 
noises. 

They'd like to see all 
members of the royal fam- 
ily beheaded and they are not 
too fond of the Tories either. 

(Some Tory MP’s actually 
called for their records to be 
banned, saying they are a bad 
influence on the young peo- 
ple of Britain). 


Enjoy 


But while Noel and Liam 
enjoy slagging off music in- 
dustry bosses in suits and po- 
nytails, Oasis are in fact as 
much part of the music in- 
dustry machine as Celine 
Dion or Bon Jovi. 


Although you'll see Oasis 
topping the indie charts, like 
most other indie bands there 
is nothing independent about 
them. 


Oasis records are in fact 
distributed worldwide by the 
Sony corporation, a com- 
pany which made a stagger- 
ing £326 million profit last 
year, 

But of course there is a big 
difference between Oasis 
and the other moneyspinning 
projects that they call music. 

When it comes down to it, 
when you go beyond all the 
hype and all the stories: Oa- 
sis are about the music not 
the image. 

That’s how it was as at the 
beginning with a bunch of 
people playing decent music 
and that’s how it still is when 
Noel puts on his guitar and 
Liam takes centre stage. As 
it should be. 


Mutiny in the RAF 


SOMETIMES television over the summer 


brings the odd gem. 


One was the film documentary “Mutiny in 
the RAF” which told a story of an RAF strike 
in Asia after World War 11 which was cov- 
ered up by the British establishment for 50 


years after. 

Many conscripts ex- 
pected that the new La- 
bour government would 
send them quickly home. 

But they remained to 
be used as cheap labour 
for the British Overseas 
Air Company and to keep 
the area safe for the Brit- 
ish empire. 

Two days after VJ Day, 
two thousand airmen 
went on strike at one of 
the largest Indian air- 
bases, 

The 


strike ended 


peacefully four days later 
but by this time 60 other 
airbases had taken up the 
strike. 

In January 1946, 1,000 
men in Karachi attended 
a strike meeting. 


by FERGAL 


ADAMS 


At many bases, the 
strike received unani- 
mous support with strike 
committees being elected. 

Small groups of Com- 
munist Party members 
played a role in encour- 
aging the revolt but it was 
mainly spontaneous. 


Empire 


The strike then spread 
to Singapore and to the 
Royal Navy. 

As the movement for 
Indian independence 
grew, the empire faced 
strikes of its navy and 


airforce. 

Thousands in Bombay 
rioted in support of the 
strikers. 

Airmen were outraged 
to learn that RAF bomb- 
ers were being used to 
break the navy mutiny. 

At one base the strike 
came to a balt only when 
officers threatened to 
slaughter the strikers by 
groups of tens until they 
returned to work. 

One airman com- 
mented that ‘There was 
no answer to that’ But at 
another base in the Mid- 
dle East strikers took 
over the armoury, show- 
ing their answer. 

A trade union cam- 
paign in Britain eventu- 
ally helped to speed the 
return of the conscripts. 

This is one tale of the 
‘fighting spirit’ of the 
British armed farces 
which has never graced 
the page of the Daily 
Mail, 
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Workers create all the 
wealth in capitalist 
society. A new society can 
only be constructed when 
they collectively seize 
control of that wealth and 
plan its production and 
distribution. 


FOR REVOLUTION, NOT 
REFORM 

The present system 
cannot be reformed out of 
existence. Parliament 
cannot be used to end the 
system. 

The courts army and 
police are there to defend 
the interests of the 
capitalist class not to run 
society in a neutral 
fashion. 

To destroy capitalism, 
workers need to smash 
the state and create a 
workers’ state based on 
workers’ councils. 


FOR REAL SOCIALISM, 
EAST AND WEST: 

The SWP welcomed the 
break-up of the USSR and 
the end of the East 
European dictatorships. 
These states were not 
socialist but were run by 
a state-capitalist class. 
We are against the 
domination of the globe 
by imperialist powers and 
we oppose their wars. We 
are for the right of all 
nations, East and West, to 
self-determination. 


FOR AN END TO ALL 
OPPRESSION 

We oppose all farms of 
oppression which divide 
and weaken the working 
class. We are for full 
social, economic and 
political equality for 
women. 

We stand for: free 
contraception and free, 
legalised abortion and the 
right to divorce; the 
complete separation of 
church and state, an end 
to church control over 
schools and hospitals; an 
end to discrimination 
against gays and 
leshians; an end to 
racism and anti-traveller 
bigotry. 

We argue for working 
class unity in the fight 
against oppression. 


FOR WORKERS’ UNITY IN 
THE NORTH: 

Northern lrelandis a 
sectarian state, prapped 
up by the British Army. 
Catholic workers are 
systematically discrimi- 
nated against by the state. 
The division between 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers weakens the 
whole working class. 
Workers’ unity can only 
be won and maintained in 
a fight to smash both the 
Northern and Southern 
States. 

We stand for the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of British 
troops. Violence will only 
end when workers unite 
in the fight for a workers’ 
republic. 


FOR AFIGHTING TRADE 
UNION MOVEMENT: 
Trade unions exist to 
defend workers’ interests. 
But the union leaders’ 
role is to negotiate with 
capitalism - not to end it. 
We support the leaders 
when they fight but 
oppose them when they 
betray workers. We stand 
for independent rank and 
flle action. 


FOR A REVOLUTIONARY 
PARTY: 


To win socialism social- 
ists need to organiseina 
revolutionary party. This 
Party needs to argue 
against right-wing Ideas 
and for overthrowing the 
system. The SWP aims to 
bulld such a party in 
Ireland. 


Drugs crisi s 
eprivation IS 
blem 


AS politicains from 
all shades of 
opinon try to whip 
up a law and order 
atmosphere over 
drugs, Socialist 
Worker spoke to 
Father Sean Cassin 
who works with the 
Merchant Quay 
project. 

Dublin’s 
Merchant's Quay 
Centre provides a 
stabilising 
programme and 
drug-free 
accommodatiaon 
for some of the 220 
drug users who call 
to the centre every 
day. The Project 
has around 3,000 
injecting users on 
its books. 


SW: Why do you 
think people take 
drugs in the first 
place? 


Fr Cassin: In every 
Major city there’s a correla- 
tion between drug use and 
destitution, poverty and the 
lack of any kind of social 
planning. Income is one of 
the highest so-called ~influ- 
encing factors’. 

Just the other day F saw a 
woman here and one of her 
kids was about to go to 
school. 


She’d done well up to 
then but things fell apart: she 
had to send them off to 
school every morning in 
clean clothes, meet the cost 
of books and of 
commmunion dresses. 


And she said “Al! this— 
for what?’. 

That was ringing in my 
ears all day long, it’s that 
poverty of aspiration. ` 

Even if the kids are going 
to school,’ people say, “are 
they going to get a job?’ 

A lot of drug users here 
are from a street trading 
background and some of the 
deprivation around here 
stems from their inability to 
trade any longer. 

I think there’s a link to the 
way street traders are dis- 
criminated against today. 

The majority of drug us- 
ers use heroin like we use 
alcohol, with the exception 
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that clean heroin has none 
of the side-effects that alco- 
hol has. 


Clean heroin does not 
damage the liver or the 
memory cells, for instance. 


SW: But isn’t there 
massive damage 
caused when ad- 
dicts take it over a 
period of time? 


Fr Cassin: Ninety per- 
cent of the problems around 
heroin are related to its ille- 
gality - it’s diluted with brick 
dust or strychnin which do 
damage to the veins. 


This has to do with the 
unpredictability of the black 
market. If there are deaths it 
has to do with the illegality 
or, it has to be said, negli- 
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onstration in Dublin 


gence by the health authori- 
ties and community groups. 
SW: Does that mean 
that you would be in 
favour of legalising 
heroin? 

Fr Cassin: In the area 


of heroin there are two sce- 
narios that are disastrous. 


Chaos 


There is the prohibition 
approach which we’ve had 
for the last 25 years, which 
leads to all the chaos with 
the black market and users 
being thrown into prison. 


It leads to adulterated 
drugs which are often lethal 
for the system. 


The other is the total lib- 
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eralisation approach, the 
comer shop notion, a bit like 
the adolescent teenager who 
can get the flagon of cider 
in the supermarket. 

We say there's a middle 
of the road solution and that 
is medically dispensed 
heroin which would be lo- 
cally available. 

This would involve a care 
team around the drug user. I 
don’t believe that more peo- 
ple would start taking it, and 
most studies support that. 


SW: What do you 
feel about vigilante 
groups in communi- 
ties with a drugs 
problem? 

Fr Cassin: People 
who are adopting a vigilante 
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approach are really just 
evicting drug users. It is not 
drugs that are put out of the 
area, it is drug users and 
these groups are confining 
them to ghettoes or home- 
lessness. 


In the past six months 40 
percent of our clients have 
experienced homelessness. 

You're talking about par- 
ents with children here who 
end up in dreadful situa- 
tions. 


That sort of approach 
does nothing to solve the 
problem. 


And obviously there are 
deaths related to vigilante 
tactics, deaths due to base- 
ball bats, and Josie Dwyer 
was only one of them. 

Why should people be 
evicted because they choose 
a particular substance? 

But we do distinguish be- 
tween community and vigi- 
lante groups. 


Vigilante groups target 


_ users and call them pushers. 


But there are local com- 
munities who are actively 
engaging in some kind of 
Care treatment, who try and 
get those services into their 
area, 

They want to integrate 

drug users into their com- 
munities—as opposed to 
chucking their furniture over 
balconies. 
SW: What do you 
say to people who 
worry that crime will 
go up if a drugs 
clinic opens 
nearby? 

Fr Cassin: Well, the 
Opposite is true here, 

The local community 
around here were terrified 
when we opened upin 1989, 


But crime rates have ac- 
tually gone down signifi- 
cantly, as well as instances 
of syringes being found. 

There's a very simple rea- 
son: if drug users use our 
service regularly they're not 
going to go across the road 
and rob a shop where they'd 
be recognised the next day. 


Many a granny goes to 
mass across the road while 
the user is with us—al- 
though we would tell her to 
hold on to her handbag. 
SW: As a voluntary 
group you've got 
limited resources, 
so what sort of serv- 
ices should the gov- 
ernment provide for 
drug users? 


Fr Cassin: The first 
priority has got to be crisis 
intervention. 

We're seeing people with 
abscesses and sceplicaemia 
who just won't hang around 
a hospital for three hours 
and we're having to do fire 
brigade jobs here with vol- 
unteer nurses. 


Sterile 


There's also a huge need 
lo provide proper needle 
exchanges—I hate that 
term—and I just don’t know 
why all of our clinics are not 
providing sterile swabs, 
water, citric acid, needles 
and so on on a user-friendly 
basis. 


There’s also the question 
of GPs and chemists as 
health providers: chemists 
need to do more dispensing 
of methadone and GPs need 
to get away from dumping 
drug users as soon as they 
appear in a family. 


Many won’t prescribe 
methadone, for example. 


The perception is that 
doctors will be ripped off 
and have their surgeries 
messed up, yet our experi- 
ence is that if you treat drug 
users with respect you'll get 
it back. 


I’ve been at this work for 
15 years now and I’ve never 
been attacked. 


_ Each time you read an ar- 

ticle about a GP who’s had 
a bad experience I feel 
obliged to say “you must 
take some of the responsi- 
bility for this yourself’. 


You are the authorised 
prescribers of methadone 
and then you say ‘no’. 


You generate an intense 
level of frustration. 


If you went into pub after 
pub and you were told “no, 
no drink’ all the time you'd 
probably kick a few doors. 
too. 
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Dunnes Stores 


set for strike 


AS WE go to press work- 
ers in Dunnes Stores are 
counting the result of 
their ballot vote for strike 
action. 

And there has been a very 
good tum out for the ballot. 

One shop steward told So- 
cialist Worker “J think there 
will be a strike. There is a real 
mood for one because every- 
body can see things are get- 
ting worse instead of better’. 

Last summer, a three week 
strike by over 7,000 Dunnes 
workers ended in a deal being 
sorted out in the Labour Court. 
This deal included issues such 
as pensionss, minimum hours, 
payment of 3 percent back pay 
due under the PESP and the 
setting up of an industrial re- 
lations tribunal for the union 
and company to reach agree- 
ment on all issues. 

But MANDATE 's efforts to 
secure all of these concessions 
from Dunnes Stores have 
failed at every level of indus- 
trial relations. 

The company has not im- 
plemented the back payment 
of money due, the pension 
scheme or the tribunal. 

Instead it has been eroding 
other gains made by last sum- 
mers’s strke. 

Workers in Dunnes hive 
had enough. 

Many of them are continu- 
ally humiliated by the heavy 
handed managers and as one 
worker put it, “We are always 
being messed around with our 
hours even though that was all 
supposed to stop after the 
strike.” 

But the Dunnes empire 
continues to make millions 
out of the misery of their 
workers. They have a huge 
turnover of staff which means 
they keep most workers on the 
lowest rate of pay . 

Thousands of Dunnes 
workers will remember last 
year’s strike but many thou- 
sands more will be new to the 
union. 


WORKERS AT Wellman 
International in Cavan have 
been out on strike for five 
weeks, Morale on the picket 
line is very high and round 
the clock pickets are being 
maintained at the plant. 

Anattempted mediation by 
Fine Gael senator got a brush 
off from the company when 
they claimed they did not 
know what the workers de- 
mands were. 

The strike started after the 
company built a new exten- 
sion and installed equipment 
worth nearly £5 million. 

They transferred workers 
to different parts of the plant 
and refused to negotiate on the 
new conditions. 

Workers who have been on 
day shifts for as long as 14 
years object to being putona 


WORKERS at Uni- 
versity College 
Hospital in Galway 
have applied to 
ICTU for an all-out 
picket in their fight 
against privatisa- 
tion of their cater- 
ing department. 


Meanwhile the 350 
non-nursing staff who 
took part in a recent 
48-hour strike have 
already planned a 72- 
hour stoppage. 


Replace 


The hospital authori- 
ties have set up a new 
state of the art kitchen 
to replace the existing 
facilities. 


But they want to 
hand the operation 
over to non-union firm 


This will be their first strike 
in Dunnes. 


Pickets 


Public support for the strike 
was fantastic last time and this 
time we will see more of it. 

But each store needs to en- 
sure that there is a strike com- 
mittee with well organised 


Reckitt & 


WORKERS in 
Reckitt’s in Tallaght 
are learning that 
their management 
will stop at nothing 
to make more and 
more profits. 

Reckitt’s, a British 
firm, is moving its op- 
erations and in the 
process is trying to 
shed over forty ware- 
house staff. 

Not that the company 


‘js short of money, it made 
a profit of £11 million last 


year. ` 

SIPTU, the dominant 
union, is trying to nego- 
tiate a redundancy pack- 
age. 


r cycle shift, 
ay also claim that the 
heat in parts of the factory is 
too high and want increased 
coverage in order to reduce 
the time spent under these 
conditions. 


Profits 


Wellman area very wealthy 
company, making over £ 1 bil- 
lion in profits world wide. 
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Campbell Catering. 


Some staff who have 
worked a lifetime in 
the catering depart- 
ment were given a 
shoddy offer of rede- 
ployment as ward at- 


picket rosters. 

Strong, eifective picketing 
will make the strike solid and 
put manners on Margaret 
Heffernan. 

This time workers should 
stay out until they are guaran- 
teed all of their rights. 

The Dunnes Stores strike is 
due to start on Monday Sep- 
tember 2nd. 


Colman 


This will offer little to 
the workers. 

It is no compensation 
for the loss of what was 
thought to be a lifetime 


job. 
Defend 


One commented: 
“What kills me is, no 
matter how much we get 
we'll pay loads of it in 
tax, Larry Goodman 
doesn’t have to worry 
about that but we have to 
shell out, and no doubt 
Reckitt’s got thousands”. 

The union should lead 
a fight to defend the jobs. 
The only way we can get 
a fair deal from manage- 
ment is by fighting for it. 


The Irish operation in 
Muragh Cavan, made £24 
million in profits last year. 

Workers know that the 
company is now being 
squeezed for profits and are 
determined to stick it out. 
They have putin an appeal to 
the social welfare tribunal 
claiming for payment on the 
same basis as the Dunnes and 
Irish Press group where the 
company refused to negotiate. 
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Fighting privatisation at UCG hospital 


Galway hospital workers 
apply for all-out picket 


tendants on ‘other du- 
ties’. 


Interview 
Temporary staff who 
have been there less 
than a year have been 


offered nothing more 
than an interview with 
Campbell Catering. 

Anger from below 
resulted in the action 
being called. 


The union's negoti- 


ating team were 
against a strike but 
were pressurised into 
it when the members 
voted three to one in 
favour. 


Action 


Maintenance work- 
ers, who are members 
of UCATT, have sup- 
ported the action so 
far. 

One striker who 
spoke to Socialist 
Worker said, “manage- 
ment have a sinister 
secret agenda” involv- 
ing further privatisa- 
tion and the running 
down of services. 

A young woman 
who took part in the 
stoppage in support of 
catering staff said, 
“Tm going on strike 
because if | needed 
support I'd like other 
people to support me”. 


WORKERS at Bewley’s have 
voted overwhelmingly to go on 
strike because their employers 
have refused to pay 3 percent 
which is allowed under the 
Programme for Competitive- 
ness and Work. 

The strike could affect three 
main outlets in Dublin which are 
high on the tourist trail. 

SIPTU, the union 
involved, had been negotiat- 
ing with the company for 
months and had been back 
and forth to the Labour 
Court. Finally the patience 
of the shop stewards gave 
out and they insisted on a 
ballot for strike action. 

Bewley’s is owned by 
Campbell Catering who 
have taken over the canteen 
franchises in many universi- 
ties and large factories. 

They are putting on the 
poor mouth and pleading 
inability to pay. 


Profits 


But the union points out 
that Campbell’s own figures 
show little evidence of 
financial difficulties. In 1993 
their profits grew by 25 
percent to reach £1.9 
million. 

The company's debts were 
also cut when a British 
company took up a major 
shareholding. 

For all its highly fashion- 
able image, Bewley’s tries to 
run a cheap labour outfit. 
There are anly 50 perma- 
nent staff in the company's 
main shops and restaurants 
and the rest are contract 
stalf who are ‘on call’. 

These pet paid only £3.22 
an hour and end up with £22 
a week less than permanent 
workers. 

Trade unionists should get 
behind the Bewley’s workers 
in this struggle to help end 
the scourge of low wages. 


[DubinBus: 


SERVICES 


UNDER ATTACK 


DUBLIN BUS man- 
agement are prepar- 
ing to launch a ma- 
jor attack on the pay 
and conditions of 
busworkers. 

In the last few weeks they 
have sent every worker a let- 
ter outlining the ‘serious situ- 
ation’ the company faces. 

They claim the company 
lost £20 million in total for 
1995 and will need £14 mil- 
lion to replace old buses. 

The letter also claims that 
by 1997 the company must 
agree a ‘public service con- 
tract’ with the government to 
operate certain bus routes. 

They say that private bus 
operators could be awarded 
such contracts instead. 


Monopoly 


The letter also points out 
that, under new European 
Union laws, bus services in 
Dublin cannot be operated as 
a state supported monopoly 

+ but must face competition 
from private bus companies. 

Donal Mangan, the head of 
Dublin Bus, is trying to cre- 
ate a sense of gloom and 
doom amongst workers so he 


Public transport needs proper funding 


can push through his agenda. 
He states that in order to 
be competitive sacrifices 
must be made. These include: 
WThe hiring of part time and 
temporary workers who 
would work for a flat rate of 
pay for hours that are pres- 
ently overtime. 
M@The contracting out of 
some unprofitable routes, 
chiefly school routes. 
WThe elimination of the 
city’s remaining two person 
operated buses. 
WThe reduction or elimina- 
tion of certain payments and 
bonuses that bus workers 
have won over the years. 
Workers in Bus Eireann 


on all CIE workers. 


But workers should 


they increased the cost 


worse than it is. 


and Irish Rail will also face 
similar demands in the weeks 
ahead. Under the cover of 
‘EU law’ and ‘competition’, 
CIE management wants to 
push through a vicious attack 


Accounts 


fooled. In reality the financial 
situation in Dublin Bus is not 
as dire as they pretend. 

In their accounts for 1995 


preciation—the ‘wear and 
tear’ of buses—in order to 
make their position look 


The amounts of govern- 
ment subvention has been 
consistently reduced. Last 
year it amounted to just £2 
million. 

Workers in Dublin Bus 
should reject the demands for 
cuts and the reasoning behind 
them. Public transport is a so- 
cial service. It should not de- 
pend on whether a company 
can make a profit from it. 

Private bus companies 
could only make money on 
certain routes by massively 
reducing the workers’ pay 
and conditions. 

This is exactly what hap- 
pened in Britain under the 
Tory Party. 

This is what ‘competition 
is really about, and why Dub- 
lin Bus management are so 
keen to use it as a stick to 
keep workers in line. 

One Dublin Bus worker 
who spoke to Socialist 
Worker said: 

“CIE unions should start 
an immediate campaign, de- 
manding proper government 
funding for public transport. 
The type of strike action we 
took in the past over assaults 
on bus workers should now 
be repeated to stop manage- 
ment's assault on pay and 
conditions.” 
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POSTAL workers are on strike for a number 
of days in August over the Royal Mail’s in- 
sistence on teamworking and delivery ar- 


rangements. 


It is crucial that workers keep pushing their union 
leaders to escalate the action. 

Although the strikes have been very solid, they 
are not extensive enough to win outright victory. 


With bosses refusing to 
enter negotiations at the 
beginning of the week, it 
was clear that manage- 
ment and the Tories are 
out to humble the Commu- 
nication Workers Union. 


Rejected 


A fortnight ago every 
worker was sent a letter 
from the bosses about the 
deal which was rightly re- 
jected by the executive 
recently. 

But the national union 
leaders failed to produce 
the leaflets and posters to 
match Royal Mail’s offen- 
sive. 

At the same time from 


workers in Edinburgh and 
Essex have been sacked 
after alleged incidents on 
the picket lines. 


Grassroots 


The British Labour Party 
has sat on its hands when 
it has come to the postal 
strike. 

They are telling the lead- 
ers of the CWU that the 
strike plays into the hands 
of the Tories. 

But the reality is that the 
postal strike and the civil 
servants strike against the 
Job Seekers Allowance 
are an expression of grow- 
ing militancy at grassroots. 

Workers should not re- 


Stop the Tories’ plan to 


POSTAL STRIKES: 


Step up 
the action! 


Strikers in South London 


treat now. 

Private scab companies 
have not been able to do 
even 1 percent of normal 


mail deliveries. 

A much greater danger 
is that union members be- 
come disillusioned by the 


THE Democratic Un- 
ionist Party love 
flags. This time they 
are upset because 
the Union Jack 
might not appear on 
new EU identity 
cards. The real rea- 
son that they are 
getting so hot under 
the collar is that they 
want yet another 


way to insult nation- 
alists. 
Sammy Wilson 


said that nationalists 


would accept the Un- 
ion Jack ‘provided it 
entitles them to state 
benefits”. 

This is the same 
time of vicious sec- 
tarianism that came 
from the leader of an 
Orange march in 
Bellaghy some 
weeks ago who 
claimed that protest- 
ors were all ‘unem- 
ployable’. 

The DUP always 
try to cover for their 
right wing policies by 
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flag waving and jin- 
goism. They want to 
stoke up the sectar- 
ian atmosphere that 
grew after Drumcree 
in order to keep 
workers divided. 


Alliance 


The DUP are now 
in alliance with the 
right wing of the Tory 
party. David Wilshire, 
the vice chairman of 
the Conservative 
backbench commit- 


tee on Northern Ire- 
land claims that ‘it is 
another sell-out to 
Dublin’. 

These are the 
same people who ob- 
ject to the Euro so- 
cial chapter because 
it might Impose a 
maximum working 
week of 48 hours! 

These bigots have 
no right to claim to 
represent Protestant 
workers. They stand 
for jingoism and the 
fur-coat brigade. 


: Building picket lines gets more people involved in the fight 


lack of progress through 
their leaders Strategy. 
__There must be picketing 
involving as many people 
as possible. 

Rallies should be held 
throughout the North to 
build up solidarity. 


Solidarity 


There weeks ago a 
mass meeting in Edin- 
burgh passed a motion to 
the executive to extend 
the strikes “up to and in- 
cluding all out continuous 
action”. 

Similar motions should 
be passed elsewhere. 


THE DECISION 
of the Tories to 
close the West- 
ern Education 
and Library 
Board is meeting 
with mass oppo- 
sition. 

A campaign has 
been set up with the 
slogan ‘Save the 
West’ and posters 
and banners are 
visible everywhere 
from Fermanagh to 
North Derry. 

The closure of the 
WELB will mean 
major job losses as 
workers as forced to 
re-locate from, 
Omagh, for exam- 
ple, to Ballymenia. 

the Derry offices 
are also to be moved 
into the control of 
the Northern board 
which has a long 
record of anti- 
Catholic discrimi- 
nation. 

The campaign 
against the closure 
is generating 
massive solidarity 
with 20,000 peti- 
tions being collected 
in Derry alone. 

Major demonstra- 
tion are now being 
planned for late 
autumn. 


Fearful 


A NIPSA activist, 
told Socialist Worker 
that workers in 
other boards across 
Northern Ireland 
are supporting the 
campaign because 
they are also fearful 
of job losses. 

So far the union 
has simply rolled in 
behind the board’s 
publicity campaign. 
But it also needs to 
be willing to give a 
more militant lead. 
Industrial action 
backed up by public 
solidarity could 
really defeat the 
Tory plans. 


